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*EXPENDITURE OF LIBRARY 
FUNDS. 


BY MISS EDITH T ‘BITT, LIBRARIAN PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


In presenting this subject it is my inten 
tion to confine myself to the expenditure of 
those funds received for the general support 
of the library. Such as the city tax, and 
not such as, for instance, the fund which 
may have been secured for the erection of a 
library building or for the purchase of a 
building lot. Under the state law the li- 
braries of Iowa are entitled to an annual 
levy of two mills on the dollar, but with the 
present low valuation of property in most 
of our cities this results in but a small in- 
come. Many of the Iowa libraries, no doubt, 
have an annual income of not more than 
five hundred dollars. It follows that the 





smaller the income the greater the need of 
careful thought for its expenditure. 


Assuming that the library has been or- 
ganized under the state law, that the Board 
of Directors has been appointed, and that 
the annual levy is available for use, the first 
thing to do is to make a schedule of neces- 
Sary expenditures somewhat along the line, 
as to subdivisions, of that which will later 
be sent in as your annual report. Make 
this more or less elaborate as may be called 
for to meet the needs of the town. In a 
recent report of a prominent librarian who 
is conducting his library along practical 
lines I find the library expenditures divided 
under three general heads as follows: 


First, the maintenance and care of the li- 
brary equipment. 

Second, the public service. 

Third, growth and extension. 


This seems a much better division than 
that frequently used, as book account, sup- 
ply account, building account, salary ac- 
count, etc. The work itself is certainly 
divided under these three heads which 
I first mentioned, therefore why not 
divide the fund in this way? It is with my 
interpretation of these three divisions giver 
in this report that I shall present this sub- 
ject. : 

Under the first head, maintenance and care 
of the library equipment, will be classed — 
heat, light, janitor service, rent, insurance, 
and all repairs on the building, if the !i- 
brary is occupying a building of its owa. 
Under this must come everything which 


* Read before Iowa Library Association, Mars! all:swa, October 6, 1K3. 































has to do with the care of the property on 
hand even to the binding and rebinding of 
books. Generally this is placed in the ac- 
count with the purchasing of books but it is 
better in this division, as it is distinctly re- 
pairs on property. This division will take a 
large part of the fund but it is generally 
possible to estimate pretty closely as these 
bills are likely to be about the same each 
year. For this portion of the fund a good 
allowance must be made for emergencies. 
No estimate can be made of the cost of re- 
pairing the roof if it leaks, or if a hail storm 
breaks all the windows. If an allowance is 
made for these things, wnich perhaps may 
not occur, toward the last of the year you 
may turn in the balance for the purchase of 
books. Such a sum comes handy to any 
library. The item of insurance upon books 
and other property which I have put here is 
one which must be regulated by the insur- 
able risk. If you have a fire-proof building 
a relatively small insurance on books anu 
shelving will do. But if you occupy a wooden 
building it is wise to carry insurance to 
within a small fraction of the value of the 


‘books and other property. 


Under the second head, public service, or 
we may call it administration if we like, 
we may class all the service to the pub- 
lic, the work of the children’s room, ref- 
erence room, circulation department, in 
fact the direct service of the employees to 
the public. This can be estimated very 
closely as it includes but little other than 
the salary of the librarian and assistants, 
and is generally a fixed amount. We can 
place here, however, all general expenses for 
the delivery of books to schools, and like 
items. 

Under the third head, growth and exten- 
sion, we cover principally the purchase of 
books and periodicals and all work in con- 
nection with placing these before the pub- 
lic. It has frequently been stated that it 
costs a library for the cataloging and pre 
paration of books, for the shelves, from 35 to 
50 cents per volume. This may be true in 
many large libraries. I do not care to di;- 
cuss the question, but I know that it is not 
necessary for this amount to be expended 
for this purpose in a small library. Most 
of this work can and must be done between 

















the rush hours. Certainly no small library 
can afford to spend this sum for the pre. 


paration of books for the shelves. In gq 


large library, no doubt, the salaries of catg. 
loguers would come under this head of 
public service but as most of this work {ig 
a small library is done by those who wait 
upon the public I should put the salaries 
of the cataloguers with the other salaries, 
It has been said by very good authorities 
that a library should be so conduc‘ed and 
these different divisions of expense so well 
balanced, that at all times it would be 


| posible to expend not less than 25 per cent 


of the total income for the purchase of 
books. That if this is not possible, too 
much is being spent on service by allowing 
too much time for cataloguing, for clerical 
work, etc. In the small library about the 
only extension to be made is in the pur. 
chase of books. It is not possible, even if 
it were desirable for small libraries to 
do elaborate bibliographical work when go 
much has already been done by larger li- 
braries better equipped. In estimating one- 
fourth of the income for books I do not 
mean necessarily to spend it on new books 
just for the sake of having new books, but 
to make every purchase with greac care 
and consideration. If new fiction is pur- 
chased, have it while it is popular; if works 
for study, have them on hand as soon after 
they are requested as possible. Place fre- 
quent orders, at least once a month, rather 
than a larger order at longer intervals; you 
will get greater value for your money. 

It would not be possible to make a 
schedule by which all libraries could be 
operated. If it were possible, then there 
would be no value in printing the annual 
reports giving statistics of cxpenditures 
and use of the library. These statistics are 
immensely valuable in helping to ascertain 
whether or not the library is on a paying 
basis and for purposes of comparison. Of 
greater value than a schedule of expenses, 
however, would be some uniform plan of 
presenting statistics of the use of the li- 
brary for the benefit of others trying to 
learn whether or not their own is on & 
paying basis. 

The frequent statement that a ibrary 
should be conducted on business methods 
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does not necessarily mean that it must be 
conducted exactly as a business man con- 
ducts his business. In the case of business 
almost all the capital is put in the stock 
and as little as possible put into adminis. 
tration, while in the case of the library a 
small co:iection of well chosen books, well 
administered, is of very mutch greater 
yalue to the community than a itarger co!- 
lection not so well administered. Th2 profit 
to the business man is the balance after 
deducting the cost of the goods and the 
cost of administration. The library has no 
such money profit; its profit consists of the 
increased number of patrons and volumes 
consulted by these patrons. And while it 
should always be considered sound business 
policy to build up the library by having a 
well rounded collection of books the suc- 
cess of that collection does not necessarily 
mean number of volumes. It means a 
good working collection. It is better busi- 
ness policy to so administer the small col- 
lection by giving the public the best service 
than by having a large collection with in- 
different service. 

We all know that the amount of money 
available for books will vary, That the 
ratio for this purpose will decrease as the use 
of the library increases unless the income 
increases accordingly. But as soon as it 
becomes apparent that the supply of books 
is being cut because of too great develop- 
ment along other lines, cut off some of the 
other lines, because if you do not the cir- 
culation will be limited because of an in- 
sufficient supply of books. It is never 
wise to develop one department to the det- 
riment of the other departments, but it is 
not easy to recognize just when and where 
this is being done. It is well to bear 
this in mind constantly when _ consider- 
ing plans for introducing new schemes 
for advancement in the work. The 
actual outlay may be small at the time but 
temember that every new scheme intro- 
duced that increases the work done by the 
employes must be carefully weighed in 
order to ascertain which piece of work 
will give the best service to the public and 
thus render the greatest profit to the li- 
brary. We are frequently told not to con- 
sider numbers, but that is a fallacy. We 





must consider the number of different pa- 
trons served. It is a greater profit to the 
library to have every member of the com- 
munity served by the library once cach 
year than it is to serve a fraction of the 
community at very much more frequent 
intervals. The best way to avoid this pos- 
sible tendency to over develop some one or 
more departments is to prepare at the be- 
ginning of the year a budget or schedule of 
items necessary for conducting the library. 
Make it as detailed as possible giving to 
each item the appropriation estimated as 
necessary. It will-not be possille to ad- 
here to this strictly but one can come suf- 
ficiently close to the items to make the 
plan a great help. In fact it is the very 
safest way of handling the fund. 


I have said that one-fourth of the fund 
could well be expended for books. If this 
is possible the same fund should permit 
one-third to be spent for salaries. This 
would leave the balance for maintenance. 
This may seem a very small amount for 
maintenance and repairs especially as this 
includes all sorts of supplies, cards for 
catalogues, etc., but it must be done if we 
would keep up the standard of our library. 
I might mention here that an excellent 
way to supplement the book fund is by 
having a duplicate collection of books which 
may be rented to patrons for a small fee. 
This, however, should be distinctly a du- 
plicate collection of which there are al- 
ways free copies to be had. ; 

Thus far I have spoken anly of a li- 
brary which is already in opeiation, one 
already established. Upon first establish- 
ing a library, conditions would of necessity 
be different. Most of the annual appro- 
priation of the city would be expended for 
books until the “plant” could be established. 
One of the most economical moves to be 
made at this time by the Library Board is 
the employment of a competent, experienced 
librarian. If it is not possible, for financia] 
reasons, to retain her permanently, employ 
her as an organizer so as to put your li- 
brary on a paying basis from the beginning. 
Permit me to repeat what has recently bean 
said by a prominent library trustee of one 
of our western cities on this matter of tue 
employment of a librarian: “There is one 








thing that should be guarded agains: if an 
economical administration is contemplated 
—and that is, the library must not be a 
house of refuge for the poor relations of 
the first families in the community. It 
is imperative that at the beginning your li- 
brary should be started on the right lines 
for if that is not done much of the work 
will later have to ve undone. Just as com- 
petent educators insist upon the best tal- 
ent for the primary grades so with a li- 
brary in its infancy none but those com- 
petent by special library educatior or. li- 
brary experience should be employe:l. No 
town can afford to hamper the intellectual 
development of the community hy putting 
an unskilled person in charge of its li- 
brary.” On the successful organization of 
your library depends its later success. This 
original purchase of books and the expense 
of an organizer will take almost al! the 
income at first but as your library will not 
be opened until this first installment of 
books has been made ready for the shelves 
you have avoided many expenses which wili 
later be incurred. 

Every enterprising city is anxious to own 
its library building. But it must not be 
forgotten that with the increasing property 
an increased amount must be set aside for 
maintenance. The general repairs on a li- 
brary building amount to an ever-increas- 
ing sum from year to year. Of course it 
would depend largely upon the collection to 
be housed whether or not it is desirable 
to rent or build, but it is not a paying in- 
vestment to rush into the expense of the 
maintenance of a library building vntil 
the library is in possession of a goud work- 
ing collection of books under the super- 
vision of a thoroughly competent librarian; 
one who not only has a good knowl- 
edge of books but is a good executive and 
up to date in all modern library methods, 
one to whom the library board can and wi'l 
look for suggestions and one whom the li- 
brary board can conscientiously support in 
her work. Such a librarian with che col- 
lection of books of which I have spoken 
will do more real good for the town than 
all the handsome buildings can do. 

In closing I wish to urge the librarians 
to use all the influence in their power to 
prevent the expenditures from exceeding 
the limits of the library fund. No doubt 
many libraries are paying interest on out- 
standing library warrants which draw in- 
terest for from six months to a year be- 
fore being called. This is an unnecessary 
expenditure and one to be avoided even if it 
becomes necessary to close your doors for a 
time. If you wish to conduct your library 
on a sound business policy avoid unnecessary 
expense by keeping out of debt. 
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OFFICERS: 
Mrs. Henry J. Howe, President, Marshajl. 
town. 
Mr. W. P. Payne, Vice President, Nevada. 
Miss Miriam E. Carey, Secretary, Bur- 
lington. 
Mr M.H. Douglass, lreasurer, Grinnell, 


MARSHA' LTOWN MEETING OF 
THE :OWA LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION. 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
Iowa Library Association was held in Mar. 
shalltown, October 5-7, 1903. The meet- 
ings were held in the beautiful and conven. 
ient new library which served as an ob- 
ject leson in library architecture to those 
who were in attendance, all the sessions 
of the Association being held in the lecture 


‘room of the library, except the meeting on 


Wednesday evening which was in _ the 
Presbyterian church. 

The first session was held on Monday 
evening at 8:00 o’clock, the lecture room 
being filled with the members of the As 
sociation and Marshalltown friends of h- 
brary interests. An address of welcome was 
given by Mr. A. C. Daly, President of the 
Marshalltown Library Board, expressing the 
most cordial welcome on behalf of the 
people of Marshalltown and the Library 
Board. Mrs, McNider, the Vice President 
of the Association, responded in a graceful 
manner on behalf of the Association. 

The address of the President, Mr. Johnson 
Brigham, State Librarian, “A World of 
Books,” gave a most comprehensive survey 
of the scope of a library’s collection of books 
and also set forth some phases of the Ii- 
brarian’s calling and opportunities. (This 
address is given on another page of this 
issue.) Music was furnished by the Man- 
dolin Quartette. 

After the program was concluded, a de- 
lightful hour was spent inspecting the li- 
brary building and in greeting friends and 
members. 

The first business session of the Asocia- 
tion was held Tuesday morning at 9:00 
o’clock with President Brigham in the chair; 
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the Secretary’s report, Treasurer’s report, 
appointment of committees, etc., were taken 
up and this was followed by the report on 
library progress and conditions in the state 
by Miss Tyler, Secretary of the Library 
Commission, which was a brief summary 
of the matter included in the Biennial Re- 
port of the Commission soon to be issued. 
At 10:00 a. m., the general subject of Prac- 
tical Administration of libraries was taken 
up, Miss Edith Tobitt, Librarian of the 
Public Library, Omaha, Neb., presenting a 
most practical and suggestive paper on 
“Expenditure of Library Funds,” setting 
forth the business-like manner in which the 
Librarian and Library Board should deal 
with the finance question and urging the 
preliminary preparation of a budget for the 
year. (This paper is given on another page 
of this Quarterly.) Miss Bessie Sargeant 
Smith, Librarian of the Carnegie-Stout Li- 
brary, Dubuque, discussed the same question 
from the point of view of Iowa libraries, 
presenting in a most helpful manner some 
facts gleaned from her correspondence with 
libraries of the state and calling forth prac- 
tical and general discussion of this vexed 
question of the proportion of the income to 


be spent for the various items. 


The subject of Library Statistics wes pre- 
sented by Captain W. H. Johnston, the sta- 


tistician of the Library Commission, who 
urged accuracy and promptness in compiling 
library statistics for the annual report on 
libraries which is published each year in 
the Iowa Official Register. 

The Tuesday afternoon session opened at 
2:00 o’clock with’'a paper by Miss Fanny 
Duren of Eldora on “Why should a small 
library be organized?” (The paper will 
be given in a future issue.) Miss Duren 
gave a most practical paper, out of her own 
experience as an organizer, and the discus- 
sion that followed was full of helpful sug- 
gestions. 

The next subject on the program io be 
taken up was “Necessary steps in the erec- 
tion of a library building.” This was in- 
troduced by some general statements by 
Miss Tyler, Secretary of the Library Com- 
mission, regarding the importance of intel- 
ligent and careful consideration on the part 
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of the library trustees of the task of erecting 
library buildings that will be a pleasure to 
the community and convenient in arrange- 
ment. Trustees of library boards in towns 
where buildings have been recently erected 
discussed the various subdivisions of the 
subject, viz: Considerations in the selec- 
tion of a site, Mrs. G. H. Barber, President 
Library Board, Hawarden; Advising with 
librarians as to interior arrangement, Mr 
J. P.. Gruwell, Trustee Public Library, 
Maquoketa; Size of the building and neces- 
sary rooms, Miss Brown, Chariton; The 
architect and his fee, Rev. C. C. Warner, 
Trustee Public Library, Monticello (discus- 
sion sent in writing and will be found in a 
future issue); Plans and specifications and 
the contract and contractor. Mr. A. P. 
Spencer, Trustee Public Library, Oskaloosa 
(to be given in a future issue); Supervision 
of construction, Senator C. J. A. Ericson, 
President Library Board, Boone; Shelving 
and furniture, Mrs. C. H. McNider, Presi- 
dent Library Board, Mason City. Time did 
not permit of as general a discussion as had 
been hoped, it being necessary to omit the 
discussion on heat,- light, ventilation and 
janitor service. The plans for the new li- 
brary building at Cedar Rapids were shown 
by Mr. A. T. Cooper, a trustee of that li- 
brary, and criticism and suggestions were 
invited. 


On Tuesday evening a most delightful re- 
ception was given by the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club of Marshalltown, of which Mrs. 
Simmons is president, at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. C. C. Cottle and Mr. and Mrs. H. 
A. Church. 


The morning business session of Wednes- 
day opened at 9:30 with Mrs. McNider, the 
Vice President, in the chair. The reports of 
committees were first in order. The nomi- 
nating committee reported the following of- 
ficers for the ensuing year: Mrs. Henry J. 
Howe, President, Marshalltown; Mr. W. P. 
Payne, Vice President, Nevada; Miss Mir- 
iam E. Carey, Secretary, Burlington; Mr. 
M: H. Douglas, Treasurer, Grinnell. By 
the unanimous vote of the Association the 
report of the committee was accepted and 
approved. The committee on place of 
next meeting reported that the com- 














mittee had considered the sogge ges 
of holding the 1904 meeting at 
Louis at the time of the hes tine 
Library meeting in connection with the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition in October, 
1904. Ft. Dodge had presented an invita- 
tion to the Association to hold its next 
meeting there; hence, the committee desired 
an expression from the members of the As 
sociation. After an expression of opinion | 
of several members an informal vote was 
taken, which proved to be decidedly in favor 
of meeting in St. Louis. The subject of the | 
Iowa Library exhibit for the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition was also presented at this 
time by Mr. F. J. Sessions, Superintendent 
of the Iowa Educational Exhibit. 


The regular program was taken up at 
10:00 o’clock with a paper by Prof. Benj. F. 
Shambaugh of the State University and one 
of the Board of Curators on “The Work of 
the State Historical Society,” which is a 
subject of increasing interest to the libra- 
rians of the state. (This paper will be given 
in a future issue.) 


Miss Wheelock, Librarian of the Grinnell 
Public Library, presented the work of the 
Iowa Summer School of Library Training. 
During the three years’ history of this 
school, eighty--five students have been en- 
rolled, sixty-eight being from Iowa and the 
remaining seventeen from Illinois, Ne- 
braska and Ohio. Thirteen have returned 
for a second year either in cataloging or 
children’s work. At least twenty-five of 
the libraries of Iowa have been represented 
in the school, either by the librarian or as- 
sistants. A reunion of the Summer School 
students was held in the parlor of the Pil- 
grim Hotel after the adjournment of the 
morning session and an organization of 
the Society of the Iowa Library School 
was effected with Miss Billen Stocker of 
Muscatine as President, Mrs. Florence G. 
Anders of Iowa Falls, Vice President and 


Miss Mary E. Wheelock of Grinnell, Secre- | 


tary-Treasurer. It was decided to hold a 
reunion each year in connection with the 
Iowa Library Association. 


At the close of the business meeting a re- ' 


union luncheon was given by the Society 
of the Iowa Library School at the Pilgrim 
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This was attended by about twerty- 


Hotel. 
eight students. 

The concluding hour of the forenoon wags 
devoted to a Round Table of practical 
methods. The topics discussed were printed 
catalog cards, the best encyclopedias, and 
story hour for children. The time was tr 
short and several topics which had beey 
| suggested for discussion were not reached. 


The first subject on the afternoon pro- 
gram was, “What is the Free Public Li. 
brary doing to justify its support by public 
| tax?” by A. T. Cooper, of Cedar Rapids. 

The speaker stated that he thought the 
question had been most fully and satisfac. 
torily answered by the various speakers 
who had preceded him—not any one, but all. 
He stated that if the public library is hon- 
estly striving to put good books into the 
hands of the citizens of all ages and to fur- 
nish them good facilities for study and re- 
search, its support by tax is amply justified, 

He showed how it is supplementing the 
work of and co-ordinating with the public 


schools, and expressed the hope that in the 


very near future the library would have 
charge of a room in each school building 
wherever there is a library. 

The trustees and librarians are making 
the free public libraries a people’s univer- 
sity, where all branches are taught includ- 


ing the useful arts and all grades from the ‘ 


kindergarten to the post graduate course, 
and where the citizen remains in school 
through his natural life from the cradle to 
the grave. 

Digressing from the subject he raised the 
question whether the free public library 
should not secure legislation requiring— 
like the public schools—the organization of 
libraries everywhere there is a municipal 
or township government and electing the 
boards direct by vote of the people and al- 


| lowing each board to determine the amount 


of tax necessary to its support. 

He said in part: “When the Pilgrim 
Fathers set sail for the New World, they 
had three things in mind in addition to es- 
caping tyranny and oppression at home; a 
free state wherein all the governed should 
participate, a free church wherein eaci 
could worship God acording to the dictates 

















of his own conscience and a school wherein 
each child could receive an ciementary edu- 
eation, and on landing and preparing shelter 
for their families, government was estab- 
lished, a church erected and a school house 
provided, in acordance with this resolve 


To what marvelous proportions the school 
has grown as a moulder of character and de- 








the first law anywhere in the world pro- 
viding for a free public library. 

In Iowa, there was no legislation provid- 
ing for libraries supported by tax until 1870, 
thirty-four years after her admission as a 
state. In 1872 the law was amended and 
cities of the first and second class were per- 


| mitted to organize by submitting the ques- 


veloper of intellect, we all can testify. It | 
will be generally admitted that the initiative, 


alertness and fertility of resource 
which the American is now adays credited 
with displaying and our great general in- 
telligence, is chiefly due to the influence of 
the public schools. 


But great as has been this influence, it 


with | 
| the dollar of the taxable property. 


extends over only a comparatively short | 
| had and do not now have, the right to or- 


period in each life between the ages of five 
and twenty-one, 


lengthened somewhat by | 


access to the state universities and profes | 


sional schools without regard to age. 


Now, if the free public schools can have 
such power for good in so comparatively 
short a period, what influence might not an 
institution have which, working with the 
schools, continues its work from infancy 
to old age? 

My answer is that the free public library 
is such an institution and might, if put upon 
the proper basis, become as popular as the 
public schools and because it could be help- 
ful to the people during their entire lives, 
might have even greater influence over the 
public mind than the public schools have had 
and might greatly aid and assist them in 
their work of public education. 


But the free public library has never been 
assisted by such friendly legislation as the 
public schools. While the latter were or- 
ganized at the founding of the colonies, no 
library of even a public nature is men- 
tioned in our history until 1732 when 
Franklin organized a subscription library 
in Philadelphia. 


Absolutely nothing for libraries supported 
by public tax was permitted by law until 
1848, 116 years later, when New Hampshire 
adopted a law permitting cities and _ in- 


corporated towns to tax themselves for the 
support of a free public library. This, also, 
is a purely American institution and was 





tion to a vote of the people. 

In 1873 a similar law was enacted pro- 
viding for a tax not to exceed one mill on 
No ma- 
terial change has been made in _ library 
legislation since that:time, the vote of the 
people still being required, though the tax 
limit has been somewhat increased. The 
rural districts in Iowa, however, never have 


ganize and tax themselves for the support 
of free public libraries. 


In view, therefore, of the possible bene- 
fits to the people and the state by the or- 
ganization of free public libraries every- 
where within the state where public schools 
were organized, and by a more liberal sup- 
port of them by public taxation and by + 
more general patronage of them, I submit the 
following as a basis for legislation. 

Requiring the organization of free pubi!ic 
libraries in every community in the state. 

Providing ‘for the contribution by rural 
districts to urban library maintenance 
funds in compensation of the use of the 
city library and the privilege of having 
traveling libraries sent out from the city 
library to, or branch libraries maintained 
in, the rural district. 

Providing for the co-ordination of the free 
public library with the public schools within 
the library district. 

Providing for the election of six trustees 
for terms of six years; two to be elected 
each two years, at the time of school elec- 
tions, vacancies to be filled by the Board. 

Delegating to such Board the power io 
tax for maintenance and building within 
the limit now placed upon school boards. 

And such other changes in the law as 
may be necesary to meet the requirements 
of such a system.” 

Mrs. T. J. Fletcher, the President of the 
Iowa Federation of Women’s Clubs, spoke on 






























“the Library’s relation to study clubs.” 
(This paper is given on another page.) 
Prof. W. I. Crane, superintendent of the 
Marshalltown schools, followed with an ad- 
dress on “the Library’s relation to schools,” 
which was eminently forceful and sugges- 
tive, but which, being delivered extempo- 
raneously, it will not be possible to print. 


A meeting of the college and reference 
librarians was held simultaneously with the 
above session where practical questions re- 
lating to their special work were discussed, 
such as “How much help is best to give in 
reference work. the Indexing of newspapers. 
ete.” 

At four o’clotk the Association adjourned 
in order to enjoy the drive’ about the city, 
including the Iowa Soldiers’ Home. The 
drive was given by the City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

This was one of the many courtesies ex- 
tended by the club women, which expressed 
their interest in the work of the Association 
and all of these courtesies were greatly ap- 
preciated by their guests. 

The Wednesday evening session was held 
in the Presbyterian church and was largely 
attended. A vocal solo was rendered by 
Mrs. Meeker, of Marshalltown, and _ the 
speaker of the evening, Mr. John Cotton 
Dana, librarian of the Newark (N. J.), Pub- 
lic Library was felicitously introduced by 
Mr. Brigham. Mr. Dana spoke on “Library 
Opportunities,” giving a brief survey of 
what is being done in his own library and 
the possibilities in others. He also gave his 
views on the fiction question and his ad- 
dress was followed with interest by the large 
audience. 





‘*The only true equalizers in the world are 
books; the only treasure-house open to all 
comers is a library; the only wreath which 
will not decay is knowledge; the only jewel 
which you can carry beyond the grave is wis- 
dom. To live in this equality, to share in 
these treasures, to possess this wealth, and 
to secure this jewel may be the happy lot of 
every one. All that is needed for the acqui- 
sition of these inestimable treasures is the 
loves of book. 
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A WORLD OF BOOKS. 





BY JOHNSON BRIGHAM, STATE LIBRARIAN. 





President’s Address. before the Iowa Library 


Association, at Marshalltown, 
October 5, 1903. 





Mr. Dooley, with his usual moderation, pic- 
tures in “The Century” a state of things 
which emphasizes the fact that the libra- 
rian’s problems are here to stay and grow. 
Said our Irish-American philosopher ang 
friend: 

“Th’ longer th’ wurruld lasts, th’ more 
books does be comin’ out. They’s a pub. 
lisher in iv’ry block, an’ in thousands iy 
happy homes some wan is pluggin’ away at 
th’ romantic novel or whalin’ out a pome on 
th’ typewriter up-stairs.” 

Deferring for awhile the interesting ques- 
tion of the too numerous novel, as suggested 
by Mr. Dooley, let us proceed to the larger 
question, big with interest to librarians and 
book committees, namely: the endless num- 
ber of books published, and the embarrass- 
ingly small sum of money available for the 
purchase of books. As my theme implies 
the responsibility of the librarian for the 
working out of this problem, it has seemed 
to me well first to consider some phases o 
the librarian’s calling and opportunities. 

If we dignify our calling by worthy ser- 
vice, we shall be accorded the full measure 
of honor to which that service entitles us, 
We can never get beyond the truth uttered 
by Pope: “Act well your part; there all the 
honor lies”; and that companion truth, by 
Browning, “All service ranks the same with 
God.” 

And I would caution librarians not to be 
unduly solicitous about salary. Whenever 
the librarian becomes “worked up” over the 
question of salary, the measure of undue 
anxiety is pretty nearly the measure of im- 
pairment of his usefulness, and boards are 
quick to feel the least change in the moral 
pulse and temperature of the librarian. Se 
renity of mind and countenance, suggestive of 
inward peace, and joy in service, is the essen: 
tial temperamental quality of the librarian. 
The measure of your preparation for your 
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work should speak for itself in your favor; 
but a diploma alone never yet made a libra- 
rian and the lack of a diploma has never 
yet proven an effectual bar to efficiency. 


I was a student at Cornell University dur- 
ing the opening year of that institution, 
when Professor Agassiz delivered a course 
of lectures on Geology and Zoology. After 
the regular lecture of the day the professor 
was wont to answer questions put by the 
class. I was deeply impressed with the frank- 
ness with which that great student of science 
would answer “I do’ not know” to many of 
the riddles of the universe which he was 
asked to solve. Let me here impress upon 
you the example of this grandly simple- 
hearted man. Many a librarian has been 
overwhelmed with confusion through a 
wholly unnecessary assumption of knowl- 
edge, the lack of which is almost sure 


to be revealed by some tell-tale word—or an | 


equally tell-tale silence. Many another li- | from the trail. But, in order to be helpful 


brarian has been discovered in an attempt 
to appear to know; but the visitor, too con- 


siderate to press the matter, has deftly | 


changed the subject. 


All the world is in conspiracy to expose 


pretense. The librarian’s only safety is in | 


wholly abstaining from pretense of every 
sort. Better err on the side of seeming 


. ignorance: but best of all is that absolute 


honesty which, like perfect love, casts out 
fear. All the world is in sympathy with the 
searcher after knowledge who frankly ad- 
mits he doesn’t know. An admission of 
ignorance—or of partial knowledge, as the 
case may be—never harmed any librarian. 
On the contrary, it makes friends and opens 


the door to many a rich storehouse of | 
| upon the librarian by this condition has been 


knowledge. 


Count the day lost that does not add some- 
thing to your stock of available knowledge. 
Our limitations, no less than our opportun- 
ities, should ever confront us, keeping back 
the temptation to boast of our attainments. 
Few of us need the thrust of the fourth cen- 
ury satirist: 

“Because the library is full of books which 
thou hast bought,” says Ausonius, “dost thou 
think thyself a man of letters? In the same 
way lay up strings, plectra and lyres. Hav- 











ing bought these, lo! tomorroy thou wilt be 
@ musician!” 

While the satire is well put, the fact re- 
mains that there is no reason why the buyer 
of plectra and lyres and strings should not in 
time be able to surprise his friends with his 
knowledge of musical instruments; nor is 
there any reason why the buyer and handler 
and classifier and cataloguer of books 
should not in time surprise the public with 
his wide range of information as to the con- 
tents of books. 

In our clubs, our schools and our libraries, 
too much time is spent in consulting inter- 
mediaries—the middlemen of the book-worid. 
It is the librarian’s duty and privilege to 
bring himself and his public into direct 
communication with the best sources of in- 
formation. Anything short of a direct con- 
nection with the best is a partial waste of 
time, and is oftentimes a total divergence 


in establishing direct connection between 


| the man and the book, one must be a rapid, 


omniverous reader. 
There are two ways of reading: the good 


| old way—line upon line, page after page. 
| and never a word or foot-note skipped; and 


the new way, made necessary by the ever 
increasingly large number of books now 
pressing upon the reader’s attention. 


The good old way is the only way to read 
the good old books—the classics, the books 
so full of power, so laden with suggestion, so 


| virile with the life-blood of the great, that 


the reading of any one of them is an event 
in one’s life. Let us hold fast to the good 
old way of reading the good old books. 


The second way of reading books, forced 


termed the art of reading skippingly. You 
will see this art remarkably developed in the 
exchange editor on your daily paper—the 
art of glancing down a column or page and 
either finding what you seek, or knowing for 
a certainty that it is not there. To the ex- 
change editor the name, or date, or occur- 
rence that interests somehow stands out on 
the page as does the hidden princess in the 
puzzle-picture—after you have found her. 
This facility must be acquired by the li- 
brarian. Long practice in reading books by 








paragraphs and pages gives to the reader a 
something akin to second sight, an intuitive 
knowledge of the contents of the book. 

I need not urge you to let nothing 
stand between your present attainment and 
the completeness of your’ card-catalogue. 
Nor do I need to urge trustees to provide 
the necessary ways and means to that neces- 
sary end. 
to caution young librarians, and others who 
have not yet learned from experience the 
limitations of library science, against the 
danger of falling a victim to a creature of 
your own ordering and making. 

The catalogue is essential; but the fact will 
ever remain that a large percentage of the 
questions referred to you for answers can 
not be’ solved by mere reference thereto. 
Many of those questions will loudly call for 
knowledge of the contents of books or for 
the trained instinct which directs you to 
the best runways for information. 

To enable you to work your library, you 
must continually draw on your memory— 
memory of books, of chapters, of paragraphs, 
of sentences and of general impressions 
from past readings. You can not thus draw 
on memory of past readings unless ycu con- 


tinually replenish the soil of the memory. 
You must at least put back as much as you 


draw out. 
plied to library science. There 
difference in the librarian’s favor. 





This is the farmer’s problem ap- | 
is one | the Tabard Inn, and other commercial li- 


While | 


the soil wears out unless it is enriched, the | 


memory locks up and retains all it receives: 


but unless that godlike faculty is well-nigh | 


continually employed, it will 
to its master’s call. 


not respond | 
Serviceable and essen- | 


tial as is your catalogue, the highest use you | 
can make of it is as a starting point for | 
memory, as a sign-board to one who has | 
traveled over the region before but is not | 
quite certain whether the road to the right | 
or the road to the left will !ead to the end | 


desired. 


Let us now for a few minutes talk of | 
| bibliographical works and bulletins as are 


books. Preliminary thereto, let me submit 
this statement, leaving it, 
ment, for your consideration. 
fulfilling its mission that does not add to 
its collection every year. Let me re-state 


iny position more strongly: The library 


without argu- 
No library is | 
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that does not, every year, add to its co}. 
lection of books, is not even standing stil]|— 
it is losing ground. 


Few, if any, libraries represented here 
feel they have anything like the number 
of books needed for their respective com. 
munities. The question is: What to buy, 


| what to borrow, and what not to buy or 
It may not be amiss, however, | 


borrow. There may come a time when your 
community will stand a library tax heayy 


_ enough to include books purely entertaining 


in kind; but at the present time my judg. 
ment is.that librarians and book committees 
will do well to confine their purchases to 
books having an educational value. But, J 
use the term “educational value” in a broad 
sense—even including fiction—of which more 
hereafter. If the librarian, or the book 
committee, would go outside the edueationar 
limit, the money for the indulgence should 
come from the borrowers individually and 
not from the taxpayers. In other words, 
novels of the day which are morally unob- 
jectionable, but lacking in literary or ethi- 
cal value, and multiplicates of such novels 
should be rented, if handled at all, at a 
price which will eventually pay for the 
books and compensate the library for hand- 
ling them—say 5 cents a week, as charged 
by several libraries in the state. Leave to 
the bookseller, the Book-lover’s Library and 


brary enterprises all novels of questionable 
character, whether judged from the stand- 
point of literary quality or morals. 

On this side the dead-line which I would 
erect—the line drawn on the educational 
value of the books—there is a wide range 
for discrimination. Let us _ hastily run 
through the Dewey Decimal Classitication, 
with which all librarians present are more 
or less familiar, and see what can be done 
toward simplifying the book-buyer’s problem. 

I need use few words for the few General 
Works without which no librarian can keep 
house, or heart, such as a cyclopedia, such 


easily obtainable, and, last but far from 
least, a generous list of the best four, three 
and one dollar magazines and the leading 
illustrated weeklies to the bound volumes of 
which, reference is continually made. 
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These, with the dollar, or the five dollar 
Cumulative index to periodicals, and the 
“Abridged Poole,” will of themselves con- 
stitute a pretty good working library. 

I now come to “Philosophy.” A small li- 
brary can not afford to buy much philos- 
ophy. A history of philosophy and a few 
modern works, by Ladd, Royce, James and 
others would cover the ground fairly well; 
though the subdivision of Ethics calls for 
a few works, by such writers as Lecky and 
Mill. 

Religion; what shall I say of this class? 
Judging from my own experience and 
observation, I would say the public evi- 
dently does not look to the public li- 
brary for works on religion. Nor does this 
fact of experience prove the public indif- 
ferent to the subject. Religion is a matter 
of the heart and soul, and its range of ac- 
iivities is the home, the church, the com- 
munity. Its fountain-head 


is the Bible, | 





from which flows the literature of the church | 


and much of the literature of the home. 


If | 


you have shelf room at present or in pros- | 


pect, receive all gifts of religious literature: 


| Arts. 


but, beyond a comprehensive history of re- | 
ligious progress, I would buy few religious | 
works, and those of the simpler and more | 
| than have the best two hundred books on 
| Science and the Useful Arts that the wisest 


pepular kind, free from theological bias and 
embodying what D’Israeli in “Endymion” 


terms “the religion of all sensible men,” as | 


for example, Drummond’s works, John 
Fiske’s little books on high themes, Wag- 
ners “Ideal Life” and Trine’s 
with the Infinite.” 


are not so easily disposed of. There is, at the 
present time, no bent of the student mind 


Few libraries, in Iowa, can afford to buy 
many books on philology pure and simple, 
though a good dictionary and a few popular 
works on the right use of words, and the 
like, are beyond question. 

The field of science, the five hundreds, 
is a hard field to plow. Whether you plow 
deep or shallow, the question will always 
remain whether you might or might not 
have done better. Theoretically, “‘Natural 
Science” would seem to compel large pur- 
chases annually; but, as a matter of fact, 
science as latterly taught in the schools 
and colleges has the help of costly appa- 
ratus and laboratory, and such aids are out- 
side the range of expenditure in the public 
library. And, again, while Political Science 
is moving on and up at a steady pace, “‘Na- 
tural Science” has of late sloughed off her 
earthy garb and taken to flight. A work on 
science, labeled 1893, is valuable chiefly as 
showing where science was ten years ago, 
for her, new-fledged wings meantime have 
carried her far beyond that point. 

It is much the same with the Useful 
For the practical purposes of a 
small library, I would rather have a full 
set of the Popular Science Monthly, and of 
the Scientific American, with the indexes, 


specialists might select. And yet I would 
be very glad to have, in addition to theze 


| sterling periodicals, a set of Darwin, of Hux 


“In Tune | 


ley and of Spencer, and a well chosen col- 
lection of popularly treated science books for 


The three hundreds, the sociological works, | Children and youths, and especially a col- 


| lection on domestic science to meet the de- 


more inviting than Sociology—with the kin- | 


dred 
There should be in every library at least 4 


‘ologies grouped under this head. | 


few well chosen books fairly well covering | 
political science, political ‘economy, and so- | 


ciology in its broadest sense. As to educa- 
tion, a subdivision of Sociology, my observa- 
tion is that most teachers have access more 
or less to the literature of their own profes- 
sion and do not depend on the public library 
to any extent. 

Philology, the four hundreds, is for the 
smal] library “a short horse soon curried.” 
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mands of club women and housewives. 


The Fine Arts is a standing temptation to 
the librarian. But works of art are costly, 
and the prices put upon them, especially the 
rare folios, are in most cases prohibitive. 
And yet, no small library approaches any- 
where near the ideal without, at least, a 
few general works on the Fine Arts—es- 
pecially those combining the descriptive and 
the historical. 

We have now reached Literature, the li- 
brarian’s Elysian Fields which some one has 
described as “blessed with perpetual spring, 
clothed with continual verdure, beautiful 








with flowers, shaded by pleasant groves, and 
refreshed by never-failing fountains.” We 
sometimes speak of literature as the play- 
ground of the imagination; but to the li- 
brarian it is more than that; it is the fairy 
region where, as if by magic, our work is 
turned to play. Elsewhere time may crawl 


with the pace of the worm, but here time 
| discipline which will enable them to ex- 


haust any subject of profound thought or 
| research. Even a work as interesiing ag 


finds wings and flies. 


No wonder the heart of the book-loving 
librarian beats quicker when the magic 
“eight hundreds” are mentioned, for within 


the limits arbitrarily classed as “literature” | 


" farth- | 
are included the highest flights, the far | occupied man who wants to know something 


of English history prefers to take it diluted. 
_ He can read “Kenilworth” and “Ivanhoe” 
| and enjoy the excursion into English his- 
| tory; but he will fall asleep over the in. 


est reaches and the deepest soundings of the 
human soul. 

Assuming that the librarians present need 
no urging, as to the desirability of adding 
as speedily as possible the general reference 


books in literature, the works of the stand- | 


ard poets, dramatists and essayists, English 
_ boy in Henry Adams’ nine volume history 
of the United States from 1801 to 1817; 


and American, with the best translations of 
the preeminently great works in other lan- 


guages, I will suggest a policy for the small | 


library with reference to the purchase of 
fiction. 


As I have already urged, the public 1i- 
brary is a failure if it is not educational. 


and at present at least has no place in our | 


educational system if the books it puts in 


circulation have no real educational value. | 


The public library, supplemertal to the edu- 
cation of the few, is the principal factor in 
the education of the many. Think of it! 
The school years of the average man or 
woman are only about seven, all told! 
While the natural limit of man’s life is 
three-score and ten! While the school age 
of the average citizen closes at fourteen 
years, the receptive age of man continues 
till life ends here. The mission of the li- 
brary as an educator once well established in 
the mind of the librarian, and of the library 
board, in future purchases of books one can 
not conscientiously go outside the range of 
books that directly or indirectly educate. 
The stronger the educational claim becomes 
in our calculations the more conservative 


we shall become. But we should ever be on’ 


our guard against leaning too far toward 
caution in this regard. 


I need use none of your filme in proving 
to you that the fiction worth while has rare 
educational value both as an ethical teacher 
and because of its informing quality. It ig 
a matter of common observation that few 
have, or take, the time to read profound 


| and exhaustive works; and of the few who 


attempt them fewer still have the mental 


Green’s History of the English Peopie is a 
four volume work containing over two 
thousand pages. The average busy and pre- 


troductory pages of Freeman’s ‘“‘Norman Con- 


quest.” 
It is folly to try to interest a high school 


but the same boy will read with eager in- 
terest Tomlinson’s “Guarding the Border,” 
and his “Search for Andrew Field.” 
While your means are limited, compelling 
you to choose, see to it that the natural, 
healthy and legitimate wants of the ninety- 
and-nine boys and girls—and men and wo- 
men—are well supplied, and if the hun- 
dredth man wants Adams, or Freeman, or 


| Guizot, then borrow the volumes of the Li- 


' brary Commission’s 
| whose mission it is in part to supply the ex- 


Traveling Library 


ceptional wants of the hundredth man. 


You can live on without Robertson’s His-| 


tory of Scotland, but you can not keep house 
without Scott’s novels. Your readers will 
know much about the English people even 
if they do not read Green; for they will 
read Dickens and Thackeray, Jane Austen 
and Scott and the best novelists of our 
time. If I were at the head of a circulating 


| library I’d rather be short on Bancroft, 


Hildreth and Ropes, and even Andrews, Mc- 
Master and Woodrow Wilson, if by holding 


| back my orders for these works I might be 


long on Irving, and Cooper, and Howells, 
and Aldrich, and the Egglestons, and 
George W. Cable, and Richard Malcolm Jobn- 
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ston, and Thomas Nelson Page, and F. Hop- 
kinson Smith, and Winston Churchill, and 
Hamlin Garland and Alice French—all ver- 
itable historians of the American People. 


Nor would I forget. the Tomlinsons, the 
Brookses, the Alcotts and the rest, whose 
books are sO many human documents inter- 
preted to interest that great army of young 
readers who are just beginning their long 
and ever increasingly interesting course in 
the people’s university, the free public li- 
brary. Whatever else you decline or post- 
pone, see to it that the students of the li- 
brary’s preparatory department, the chil- 
dren’s room or corner, have all the good 
books they need, and remember that how- 
ever pure in tone and worthy of purpose a 
child’s book may be, it is not worth having 
unless it proves interesting to those for 
whom it purports to be written. 


So, also, in the region of Ethics. As al- 
ready suggested, a few such works as 
Spencer’s Principles of Ethics and Lecky’s 
History of European Morals are valuable; 
but these should be supplemented, freely as 
may be, with novels through which flows 
the life-blood of experience. I mean such 
novels as George Eliot’s, each a little world 
of itself, such life stories as Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s “David Grieve,” Edna _ Lyall’s 
“Donovan,” “Mrs. Craik’s “John Halifax,” 
Howell’s ‘“‘Minister’s Charge,” and “Silas 
Lapham.” Nor would I be insistent in the 
matter of ethics. As the best sermon is a 
pious life, so the best preachers of ethics 
are the novels that do not preach at all, ex- 
cept by indirection. All well-conceived and 
well-told stories are teachers not only of 
morals, but also of manners and of literary 
style. Nothing will so quickly brush away 
boorishness from an overgrown boy, or 
hoydenish manners from an overgrown girl 
as companionship with a civilizing novel 
that tells its story of character develop- 
ment and happenings, and between the lines 
continually suggests, both by example and 
contrast, the myriad social sacrifices that, 
crystallized into habit, make the gentle man 
or woman. Then there is another ethical 
quality which may be found in novels, not 
wanting in literary style, nor offending in 
taste; I refer to the good old-fashioned and 





ever-new-fashioned love story, pure and 
simple, not the story of illicit love and 
shame, but the novel through which runs 
the good old moral that there is but one true 
basis for marriage and for happiness after 
marriage—and that not wealth, not social 
position, not business or political promi- 
nence, but true love, born of mutual respect 
and regard and nurtured by affection. Is 
instruction in this branch of ethics a legiti- 
mate part of the library’s educational mis- 
sion? Why not? Do you know of any 
other department of ethical culture more 
needed in your community? 

“But,” you say, “if we let in a flood of love 
stories there will be no room for anything 
else and no money for anything else, even 
if we have the room.” . 

“Ay, there’s the rub,” but let us apply to 
our problem the algebraic process of elimi- 
nation. We will spend no time on the stand- 
ard novels. The criticisms of the distinc- 
tively literary magazines on the latest novels 
must be accepted qualifiedly. If the critics 
even raise a question as to their morals, 
the question raised may be regarded as so 
much reluctant testimony against the book 
‘in question, for the metropolitan atmosphere 
in which their criticisms are written seems 
to sharpen the sensibility to artistic effects 
and blunt the sensibility to immoralities. 
The ratio of risque plays successfully run- 
ing during the season on the metropolitan 
stage and patronized by the elite of the city, 
is of itself an evidence of the hot house 
atmosphere in which the brilliant young l/it- 
terateurs of New York read novels and write 
reviews. 


Accepting the novels which clearly hav2 
informing and ethical as well as literary 
value, eliminating all books which the cri- 
ties pronounce inartistic, and common. all 
books in which risque themes and situations 
are given place—and what have we left un- 


der question? We yet have a long list of 
books to most of which we may well apply 
the Emersonian rule, keeping them on our 
waiting list for a year. It is surprising how 
few of the novels which seem very nimble 
today would wake on the morning of their 
three hundredth and sixty-fifth day without 
looking and feeling decidedly queer! But 
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there is now a business reason for waiting 
a year, not on all novels, only on these re- 
mainders after our several eliminations. 
As you know, the Booksellers’ Asociation 
now hold to their net price, ten per cent 
off, only for a single year and after that 
the dollar novel may be bought for sixty 
~ cents and oftentimes for less. 

But Emerson’s rule would be absurd, if 
applied to the standard novelists of the day, 
such as Howell, Aldrich, Thomas Nelson 
Page, James Lane Allen, Alice French and 


others on this side the Atlantic and, on 


the cther side, such a novelist as Mrs. 
Ward, who dignifies and _ clarifies 


theme she touches. 





George Iles, and backed by the great body g 
of the librarians of the country, has accom. 
plished in his field, can be accomplished in 
tnat larger field, the world; and, under the 
impetus of Mr. Carnegie’s recent gift of a 
hundred thousand dollars for the futherance 
of the bibliographical work of the American 
Library Association, let us hope the time ig 
near at hand when Evaluation by the 
wisest and most disinterested students of 
books and of men shall cover the whole 
field of the librarian’s search for “the best 
reading for the largest number at the least: 


| cost.” 


every | 


Meantime, let us, first of all, become bet- 


| ter readers—not selfishly, for our own ¢€a- 


Let me close this portion of my subject | 


with a single generalization: Let 
chief ethical aim and purpose be to add to 


your | 


joyment; we need no exhortation here; but 
professional readers, readers for information 


| as to the scope, trend, purpose and treat- 


your library only such novels as cultivate, | 
| an unknown auantity, let us do as Emerson 


not by preachment but by ‘suggestion, the 
fruits of the spirit, such as love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 


faith, | 


meekness and temperance; and, at the same | 
| cumstances, let us strive to make the free 


time, see to it that under no guise of refine- 
ment shall novels be allowed to enter your 
library that, by subtle suggestion or 


un- 


blushing announcement tend to turn suscep- | 
tible minds away from these fruits of the | 


spirit. 


A very few words on history, including | 


biography, and I shall have covered 
ground in a general way. We have a'ready 
invaded history by several routes, by way 
of general works, philosophy, religion, so- 


the | 


ciology, philology, science, the arts and lit- | 


erature; for history, in a large sense, goes 
far outside the limited application of the 
term. But there yet remain for brief con- 
sideration the books which chronicle and 
comment on the activities, the achieve- 
ments and failures, of nations and men. 
Here, fortunately, the new word, Evaluation, 
has come to mean something. In this class 
we have a single work which, while sharing 
the general fallibility of human judgments, 
may with working safety be relied on as a 
guide. 
American History, an annotated guide, pub- 
lished under the auspices of the American 
Library Association. 

What Professor Larned, moved to his 
labor of love by the fine enthusiasm of Mr. 


ment of books. And, when in doubt about 
advised, as shrewd business men and wise 
judges do, take ample time for considera- 
tion. But, at all times and under all cir- 


public library the pleasantest and most prof- 
itable resort to be found in our community; 
a heart’s home, for the homeless and for 
those who have homes only in mame; a 
never failing resort for the tired, the sin-sick, 
the knowledge-hungry, the soul-hungry; a 
health-imparting, soul-nourishing feeder to 
the intellectual and moral life of the home, 
an inspiration to the community, yielding 


back in blessings on community life a 
hundred-fold more than it receives. 

Of all the helpers who are helping on the 
march of mind, I know of none more 
blessed with results, and at the same time 


| more blessed in the service, than the li- 


brarian. To spend a whole life time in library 
service, with due provisions for library 


| growth, sustained by a library board imbued 


with a generously helpful spirit, should sat- 
isfy the reasonable ambition of any man or 
woman who loves books, and men, and wo- 
men, and children. 

When a Poole, or a Windsor, or—coming 
home to Iowa—when a Theodore Parvin, or 


| an Ada North, passes on to the well-earned 


I refer to Larned’s Literature of | 


rest beyond, men mourn their loss, because 


| they realize that a loving helpful personality 
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has passed out of their lives; but there yet 
remains to bless the mourners “the sweet 
presence of a good diffused,” an immortality 
living again “in minds made better by their 
presence.” 
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‘of this committee 


crease the number of libraries. 


*"RELATION OF THE LIBRARY TO 
STUDY CLUBS. 


BY MRS. T. J. FLETCHER, PRESIDENT IOWA FEDERA- 
TION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The first object of the I. F. W. C. is for 
mutual helpfulness, towards the intellectual 
advancement of the. women of our state. It 
is almost impossible for this object to be at- 
tained without reference books and the de- 
mand for these was so great that the first 
standing committee created by the Federa- 
tion was the Library Committee. The work 
has been so _ closely 
identified with the work of the Iowa 
Library Association, that it is difficult 
for good club woman to think of them 
as not one and the same. The first 
Library Committee co-operated with Judge 
Towner, author of the “Traveling Library 
Bill,” and helped in securing a system of 
traveling libraries for the state in 1896. We 


were very jubilant over the victory, but later | 


found our aid was again needed in secur- | Cartoonist would have gone to the root of © 


The | 


ing a State Library Commission. 
traveling libraries had been under the di- 
rection of the State Librarian but no pro- 
vision had been made for extra help or 
funds for their circulation, although there 
was an annual appropriation of $2,000 to in- 
This was 
necessary, for with fifty libraries, there 
were one hundred and fifty applications filed 
for the same and these mostly were from 
women’s clubs throughout the state. It was 
almost impossible to distribute them and 
with constant increase, it was a problem 
how to secure the highest usefulness of the 
Traveling Library system, so at the last 
session of the legislature, again with the as- 
sistance of the Library Committee of the Iowa 
Federation, the Library Commission law was 
revised in order to transfer the Traveling 
Library from the State Library to the Iowa 
Library Commission, and an increased appro- 
priation was provided for the additional 
work of the Commission. The work of the 
Library Committee of the Iowa Federation 
has probably been more beneficial to the 
state, as a whole, than that of any of the 








committees. Possibly, because we now see 
the results, for we feel sure that the gen- 
eral interest that exists in public libraries 
throughout the state has been largely due to 
the women’s clubs. Most of the library 
buildings now being built, even those given 
by Mr. Carnegie, are the results of the efforts 
of the federated clubs, the members having 
mothered the small subscription library, se- 
cured a tax in order to make it a free pubiic 
library and have helped it to grow to such 
large proportions that it has needed a build- 
ing, which has been secured for it by the 
wise forethought of the same members. 
Do you remember the clever caricature of 
McCutcheon’s, in the Chicago Record- 
Herald a few months ago, where Mr. Carne- 
gie was on a mountain top, surveying the 
United States, through a telescope and find- 
ing space for library buildings? I thought 
then that if Mr. Carnegie had been made to 
be looking for a Women’s Club Library Com- 
mittee, demanding library buildings, the 


the matter. But, standing as he does, one 
of the most clever cartoonists of the day, 
he recognizes the bad taste it is to caricature 
women and introduces them in his work as 
little as possible. 

Books alone do not make a good public 
library, for the librarian is an important 
factor and probably club women appreciate 
a good librarian as much, if not more, than 
any other class of people. When the year 
books of the Marshalltown clubs are sent to 
the librarian, she makes a list of reference 
books on each subject and, upon demand, 
is ready to give to each the best works on 
her subject that the library contains. For- 
tunate indeed are the citizens of Marshall- 
town in their librarian, for her time, 
strength and best effort are given to each 
department. We open with pride the doors 
of this beautiful building and ask you to 
enter and examine, appreciating how much 
we owe to our librarian. All honor to 
work well done; we find too litte of it in 
this world and are glad to pay tribute to it. 

Through the Extension Committee of the 
Iowa Federation of Women’s Clubs we are 


* Read before the Iowa Library Association, Marshalltown, Oct. 7, 19v3. 
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organized into districts and through the 
district chairmen many rural clubs are ad- 
ded to the membership. It is impossible to 
estimate the value of the Traveling Library 
to these rural clubs. To the farmers’ 
wives, their club means more than to the 
townswomen, for oftentimes, it is the only 
social recreation. Almost invariably, too, 
the program of the rural club is carried out 
fully and, as there is less to divert the 
thought, more real study is done. Our 
Club Program Committee is endeavoring to 
uo away with the miscellaneous program; 
and with the one topic program and the li- 
brary of reference books on the special sub- 
ject, furnished by .the Traveling Library, 
great intellectual advancement can be looked 
for in the club women of the small towns 
and the country communities. 

The Library Committee of the Iowa Fed- 
eration still has work to do and by co- 
operating with the Library Commission and 
the Iowa Library Association hope to see 
the day when every man, woman and child 
in Iowa has access to a good public library, 
as have the citizens of Massachusetts. 





IOWA SUMMER LIBRARY SCHOOL, 
1903. 





The third annual session of the Iowa 
Summer Library School was held at the 
State University of Iowa, at Iowa City, 
from June 22d to August Ist. Miss Esther 
Crawford, of the Cleveland Public Library, 


was chief instructor as in former years, | 


giving the courses in cataloging, classifica- 
tion and book numbers. 

For the first time, two classes in catalox- 
ing were carried parallel: the first-year 
class composed entirely of the regular stu- 
dents entered for elementary work in classi- 
fication, book numbers, author and title 
cataloging, with accessioning, shelf list and 
loan systems; and the second year class 
composed of a limited number of students 
chiefly from former classes selected from 
applicants whose previous experience had 
fitted them to undertake subject and analytic 
cataloging. The instruction to the firs+- 
year class followed the same general lines 
as in 1902. 
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The experiment of a second-year clasg 
grew out of the absolute inability of the 
instructor to carry the regular students 
through more than author and title catalog. 
ing in one summer’s session with reasonable 


assurance of their ability to work out ip 


their libraries independently the most ne- 
cessary records with a fair degree of good 
judgment, accuracy and uniformity. It wag 
found that the isolated librarian in the small 
library was obliged to confine her work to 
the elementary stages of organization dur- 
ing at least one year and more often two 
years succeeding her summer school train. 
ing. By the second or third year, all the 
usable results of the brief survey of sub- 
ject and analytic cataloging, which was at- 
tempted when trying to compass the entire 
subject in one session, had faded quite out of 
mind. The student who returned to ier li- 
brary as assistant generally gave her time to 
loan desk work and to none but the most 
elementary records; hence, she, too, suffered 
the same eclipse as to subject and analytic 
cataloging. 
limit the first year’s instructions entirely 
to those technical records of which jpracti- 
cal use could be made during the one or 
two years succeeding, combining with these 
as large a view of human ends to be served 
thereby as could be embodied in a contin- 
uous six weeks’ course in reference work 
and allied subjects and a two weeks’ course 
in children’s work. 


The student would thereby return to her 
home with a moderate hope of accomplish- 
ing the most fundamental work in her ji- 
brary with an encouraging sense of true 
ideals and permanent methods. These would 
become a solid basis on which to do more 
expanded work as her library should grow 
and the vision of its opportunities in her 
community should take form in her mind. 
Admission to the second year course was. 
therefore made dependent, not only upon 
the applicant’s general education and ability 
as evinced in the first year’s work and its 
equivalent, but especially upom her exper- 
ience in carrying on the record work taught 
in the first year and her contact with the 
public in answering such varied calls as 
come to a librarian working single handed. 








It therefore seemed wiser to. 
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Furthermore, those acting as assistants 
work only in case they were to undertake 
subject and analytic cataloging on returning 
to their own library. 


The limit set for admission to the second 
year class was six, but the number of de- 
sirable applicants within the state seemed 
to justify the acceptance of nine. 

It was felt that to confine the instruction 
for their second and final summer wholly 
to technical subjects, much as these were 
needed, would defeat the broader end in 


view for enlarging in vision and power;- 


hence, those not having had previous uni- 
versity experience were encouraged to se- 
lect one course from the general university 
lectures, preferably the Shakespeare course 
under Professor Ansley. Four hours were 
given daily (except Saturdays) to catalog- 
ing, two to attendance upon first-year lec- 
tures for review, if desired, and remaining 
time to the Shakespeare course. 

In the cataloging, the books and model 
author catalogue of the first year served as a 
basis for practice work in subject and 
analytic cataloging during the first three 
end one-half weeks. During the remaining 
two and one-half weeks, the class used the 
information thus acquired in classifying 
and cataloging completely a few volumes 
selected from representative, popular books 
for a school district 





library deposited | 


at the State University library by the State | 


Department of Education. This little cata- 
logue remained at the university as a perma- 
nent record and will be used as a medel by 
succeeding classes in first-year work. 
book was catalogued which had not been pre- 


plete work. These judgments were criti- 


university. For this work, Library of Con- 
gress cards were used for about one-third 
of the books and the Schapirograph process 
of duplication for the remainder, each stu- 
dent getting practice in the use of both 
‘kinds of cards. 


One lecture hour each week was devoted 
to “experience meeting” at which the stu- 
dents took turn in presenting problems 
which had troubled them during their prac- 
tical library experience. Three informal 
talks on alphabeting were given in the extra 
hours at the request of the class. The 
broadening of the mental vision and inspira- 
tion for higher work obtained from the 
Shakespeare course was unanimously de- 
clared by the students to be one of the best 
results of their summer’s experience. 

As the culmination of their two summers’ 
experiences, three of the nine members of 
the class have decided to fit themselves, if 
possible, for entrance to a regular library 
school, while two are hoping to make a way 
for university education later. One was al- 
ready a university graduate. The entire 
experiment, by the genial spirit of informal 
comradeship and co-operation which the 
class made possible, has been placed on a 
solid basis for future continuation to be 
adapted to the needs of successive classes 
from time to time as conditions in the state 
may demand. } 


The course in library work for children 
given by Miss Annie Carroll Moore, children’s 


| librarian of Pratt Institute, Free Library, 


No | 


was so fundamentally hélpful and so full of 
the large spirit of true library service that 


| Tegret was expressed that it could not be 
viously examined by every member of the | 
class, one being selected by each for com- | 


cised in class daily, always on the basis of 


fundamental principles. 
to acquire speed, but rather to get a solid 


No effort was made | 


foundation in reason for the doing of cer- | 
tain things with a few representative books, | 
these serving as types to each student in her | 
future isolated work. Throughout the course 
the class was given parallel instruction in | 
cataloging by hand-written cards and by | 
| class, the undesirable illustrations discarded 
was used in the catalogue left at the | and the remainder classified. Emphasis was 


processes of duplication; but only the latter 
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provided for the entire six weeks. The 
course extended through the last two weeks 
of the session, and consisted of morning lec- 
tures on methods and afternoon book talks. 
The “List of Books Recommended for a 
Children’s Library,’ compiled by Miss Moore 
and published by the Iowa Library Commis- 
sion, was used as a basis for the discussion. 

An exercise on the selection and classifi- 
cation of pictures was especially profitable. 
Illustrated magazines, railroad foiders and 
publishers’ circulars were cut up by the 








laid upon the importance of simplified 
methods of cataloging and classifying a 
children’s library. 

Lectures on reference work, shelf-listing, 
accessioning and loan systems were given 
by Miss Harriet A. Wood of the University 
Library. Miss Kroeger’s “‘Guide to the Study 
of Reference Books” was used at a text-book 
in the reference course, Each student was 
given practical experience in accessioning 
and shelf-lsting, in the preparation of a 
book for circulation and in the process of 
charging and discharging. 

The work of revision was done by Miss 
Majorie Graves, Assistant in the Carnegie- 
Stout Public Library, Dubuque. 

Lectures on trade bibliography, book buy- 
ing, binding, and repair of books were given 
by Miss Edith Tobitt, librarian of the Omaha 
(Neb.) Public Library. 

Other ‘lecturers at the school were Mr. 
Johnson Brigham, State Librarian and 
President of the Iowa Library Commission; 
Miss M. E. Ahern, Editor of Public Libra- 
ries; Miss Marilla W. Freeman, Librarian at 
Davenport; Miss Margaret W. Brown of the 
Library Commission; Mr. W. C. Wilcox, 


Professor of History, and Mr. C. F. Ansley, 


Professor of English at the State Univer- 
sity. Miss Margaret Budington, Librarian 
of the State Historical Society of Iowa, 
gave an account of the conference of the 
American Library Association at Niagara. 

A trip to the Cedar Rapids Library gave 
the members of the class an opportunity to 
see the various methods which they had 
been studying in operation, as this library 
is small enough to be very suggestive to 
the librarian with limited funds and few as- 
sistants, and illustrates the wisdom of be- 
ginning in the right way. 

Miss Lilian Pospishil and the other mem- 
bers of the Cedar Rapids Library staff, as- 
sisted by the Board of Trustees gave the 
visitors a most cordial welcome. 

Miss Alice S. Tyler, the director of the 
school, was not in residence this year. 
After making the arrangements for the 
school, she spent her summer vacation in 
Europe. In her absence the direction of the 
school was in the hands of the Resident Di- 
rector, Miss Harriet A. Wood. ° 
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Several porch parties, a tally-ho ride ang 
a delightful musical furnished relaxation, 
For the song recital given by Mrs. May Dol- 
sen Morgridge of Philadelphia, a singer 
charming personality, with a rare contralto 
voice, the school was indebted to Migs | 
Stocker, Mrs. Sawyer and the other members 
of the second year class. 


Of the following thirty-three students en- 
rolled, twenty-six were from Iowa, four 
from Nebraska and three from Illinois, 
Nineteen enrolled for the elementary course, 
nine for the advanced course and these, 
with five additional students, took the course 
in library work with children under Migs 
Moore. 


Mary Amidon, Cedar’ Rapids; Paula 
Beuck, Davenport; Mrs. Anna H. Chapin, 
Mason City; Eva M. Chidester, Evanston, 
Ill.; Pearl Evans, Atlantic; Estella Cook, 
Chariton; Nannie P. Fulton, Keokuk; 
Blanche Galloway, Marshalltown; Fannie A. 
Geer, Columbus, Neb.; Helen E. Gunsolus, 
Lake Forest, Ill.; Adah. May Hopkins, Grin- 
nell; Mrs. Elizabeth M. Horton, Algona; 
Clara L. Howard, Lincoln, Neb.; Grace A. 
Hurlbut, York, Neb.; Eliza L. Johnson, 
Iowa City; Adelaide C. Lloyd, Iowa City; 
Hannah Logasa, Omaha, Neb.; Cina McCoy, 
Muscatine; Alice F. McGee, Iowa City; 
Helen M. McRaith, Iowa City; Bessie I. 
Moffat, Boone; Maude E. Oliver, Onawa; 
Mrs. Carrie P. Perkins, LaGrange, IIL; 
Marguerite Raguet, Davenport; Jennie E. 
Roberts, Iowa City; Mrs. Nellie Sawyer, 
Muscatine; Ida M. Simpson, Maquoketa; 
Ellen G. Stocker, Muscatine; Eliza Town- 
send, Keokuk; Carolyn M. Tulloss, Iowa 
City; Flora A. Waterbury, Iowa City; 
Bertha B. Wilson, Des Moines; Mrs. W. C. 
Wilcox, Iowa City. 





CHARGING CASE FOR SALE. 


The Grinnell Free Library has for sale a 
Library Bureau charging case, the same as 
illustrated at 25c on page 65 of their catalog 
for 1900, and sold for $4.50. The case has 
been in use a little more than {wo years, and 
will be disposed of at a reasonable price, as 
the library needs a much larger charging 
case. Write Miss Mary E. Wheelock, Li- 
brarian, regarding price, etc. 
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ONAWA (IA.) PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


The public library at Onawa has reason to 
be congratulated on the favorable condi- 
tions under which it has begun its work 


through the generous and broad-spirited 
support given it by Judge Addison Oliver, 
who gave the building to the city and pro- 
vided a book fund for starting the work, 
the city having voted favorably on a tax 
for maintenance. It is of special interest 
to library workers that the church building 
which Judge Oliver purchased and gave to 
the city for a library should have been so 
successfully remodeled and the former au- 


dience room made into such an attractive and | 
convenient library. A view of the interior 


is given above but can not adequately show 
how bright and inviting the room has been 
made with the wall bookcases, the well- 
stocked reading tables, the attractive pic- 
tures and most of all the atmosphere of 
cheer and welcome. A cozy children’s cor- 
ner with low bookcases and tables has been 
provided for the young people so that ade- 











quate attention will be given to this im- 
portant part of library work. The smal! 
room opening off the main room has been 
tastefully fitted up for a study room or for 
a meeting room for study clubs, university 
extension centers, etc. Every effort has 
been made to make the library a center for 
the literary life and activities of the com- 
munity as far as possible and few of the 
new library buildings are able to show a 
more convenient and attractive interior than 
this remodeled church building. 

The opening exercises of this library were 
held in the opera house February 24, 1903, 
and President MacLean of the State Uni- 
versity delivered the principal address on 
“Books and Reading.” The meeting was 


| presided over by Mr. P. K. Holbrook, a mem- 


ber of the Onawa Library Board and a re- 


| gent of the State University, and President 


MacLean felicitiously referred to the two 
honored Onawa names—Oliver and. Hol- 
brook—which were here so earnestly united 
in the educational work of the public li- 
brary. 











The library began the issue of books on 
the morning following the opening, Miss 
Maud E. Oliver having been selected as li- 


brarian. The library board had, with com-— 


mendable enterprise, employed Miss Fanny 
Duren of the Illinois Library School to 
properly organize the library previous to the 
opening, so that the library began its work 
equipped with all that is necessary to give 
to the community the most efficient service 
provided by modern library methods. Judge 
Oliver has served his community and his 
state as a member of the Iowa General As- 
sembly, as Circuit Judge and as United 
States Congressman, but probably in all his 
useful and honorable career no influence 
exerted by him will be more fruitful in re- 
sults than the free public library at Onawa 
for which he has provided so generously. 


LIBRARY NEWS OF THE STATE. 





Burlington—The death of Philip M. 
Crapo, of Burlington, on the 20th day of 
September, removed from lowa an en- 
thusiastic and generous friend of the li- 
brary movement and one of Iowa’s most 
successful and most public-spirited  citi- 
zens. To his generosity the city of Burling- 
ton is indebted for the capacious and beau- 
tiful public library, to the erection of which 
he generously gave not only of his wealth 
but also of his best thought and his time. 
The impetus given the library movement in 
our state by Mr. Crapo will cause his name 
to be long remembered by every Iowa li- 
brarian and friend of libraries. He was one 
of Burlington’s foremost citizens, but his 
interest in library affairs extended far be- 
yond the limits of Burlington. 


Cedar Falls.—The new Carnegie-Day- 
ton library building was dedicated the after- 
noon of September 24th with appropriate 
exercises which were held on the front 
steps of the library building, the chief ad- 
dress being by Hon. George D. Perkins of 
Sioux City. The program was as follows: 

Music—High School Orchestra. 

Invocation—Rev. Richmond Smith. 

Music—Minnesingers. 

Presentation of Building to Library. 
Board—Mayor M. C. Hemenway. 


. 


Response—Fresident J. E. Snowden. 

Music—Minnesingers. 

Address—George D, Perkins. 

Mr. Carnegie contributed $15,000.00 for 
the building and an admirable lot was, con. 
tributed by Mrs. Dayton as a memcrial to 
her husband, Martin N. Dayton. The build. 
ing is of pressed brick with Bedford stone 
trimmings and presents a handsome exter. 
ior. The library organization at Cedar Falls 
dates from 1859 and is one of the oldest in 
the state. Miss Eunice H. Overman is the 
librarian and the Board of Trustees consists 
of Rev. J. E. Snowden, President; Prof, Dp. 
M. Kelly, Dr. A. S. Hansen, Jacob Pfeiffer, 
Dr. C. H. Nims, Mrs. W. H. McClure, Mrs, 
W. R. Graham, Miss Addie Currier and Miss 
Rowan. 


Des Moines .—The public library is now 
occupying a part of the new library build- 
ing on the river front, though the building 
is yet unfinished. It has been in progress 
of erection for more than four years and has 
encountered many delays and vicissitudes, 


-The building committee hopes to accomplish 


its completion by next spring. 


Eagle Grove.—The dedicatory exer- 
cises of the new Carnegie library building 
at Eagle Grove were held in the Methodist 
church on the afternoon of September 15, 
1903. The program was as follows: 


Music by Double Male Quartette. 

Invocation—Rev. L. B. Hix. 

Transfer of building to city—J. H. Howell. 

Delivery of keys to Library Board— 
Mayor M. K. Donovan. 

Acceptance of trust—John R. Smith, presi- 
dent Library Board. 

Music by Boys’ Quintette. 

Uses of Library to City—Educational, 
Very Rev. J. J. Garland; professional, J. W. 
Henneberry; Woman’s Club, Mrs. S. H. 
Bangs; business, George Wright. 

History of Library—Eugene Schaffter. 

Music by Ladies’ Quartette. 

Address by Governor A. B. Cummins. 

The building is of Lehigh brick with trim- 
mings of gray terra cotta and with Kasota 
stone foundation. The interior arrangement 
is very convenient providing for complete 
oversight of the main floor from the libra- 




















rian’s desk. The entrance to the building is 
from the corner and the delivery room, gen- 
eral reading room, book room, children’s 
room and librarian’s office occupy the main 
floor. 

Mrs. Belle Y. Miller is the librarian and 
the Library Board is composed of John R. 
Smith, president; Eugene Schaffter, Secre- 
tary, and J. H. Howell, A. H. Barnes, .Geo. 


H. Carlton, Mrs. C. H. Morse, Mrs. O. A. | 


Young, Mrs. E. D. Mineah and Mrs. C. E. 
Hanson. 

For: Dodge —The Carnegie library build- 
ing erected for the Fort Dodge public 
library was dedicated with appropriate cere- 
monies on the afternoon of October 15th. 


‘The program was as follows: 


Music by orchestra. 
Invocation—Rev. C. H. Remington. 


Report of Building Committee—Frank Far- 
rell. 


Presentation of 
Northup. 


Response—W. H. Johnston, President Li- 
brary Board. 


Keys—Mayor A. H. 


EAGLE GROVE PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
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Music by Male Quartette. 

Address on Behalf of Citizens—M. H. 
Healy. 

Congratulatory Address—Johnson’ Brig- 
ham, President Iowa Library Commission. 

Dedicatory Address—Rev. W. J. Suckow. 

Benediction—Rev. J. J. Dolliver. 


In the evening from 8:00 until 10:00 
o’clock a reception ‘was held and the new 
building was open for inspection. 


Mr. Carnegie’s gift for the building was 


. $30,000.00 and an additional $3,000.00 was 


subscribed by Fort Dodge citizens, a lot be- 
ing donated by Messrs. O. M. Olsen, Webb 
Vincent and G. S. Ringland. The building 
has been in process of erection for about 
two years and is constructed of stone, is 
classic in style and with a Greek portico. A 
cut of the building was given in the Com- 
mission Quarterly for July, 1902. 


The many friends of Capt. W. H. Johnston, 
President of the Fort Dodge Library Board, 
and a member of the Iowa Library Commis- 
sion, will rejoice with him in the fact that 
the Fort Dodge Library now has a handsome 




















home of its own. The history of this library 
aates from 1874 when a library associa- 
tion was formed and Captain Johnston has 
been associated with it as librarian or trustee 
from its small beginning until now with over 
10,000 volumes it occupies a permanent 
home. The Fort Dodge Messenger in com- 
menting editorially on the dedicatory exer- 
cises says: ° 

“rhe lesson that is perhaps of most interest 
to Fort Dodge people is the lesson of the life 
of the founder of the Fort Dodge Public Li- 
brary. In this age when it is said that all 
worship money and that without money no 
one can be respected or accomplish great 
things; in the mad rush for money and ihe 
things money can buy, the life of Capt. W. 
H. Johnston is‘a complete refutation of all 
this. Disabled in early life by a rebel bullet, 
while fighting for his country and his flag 
he started into professional life, handicapped 
by this sacrifice for the nation. He has al- 
ways been a book lover but he is also a lover 
of humanity, especially of the young, and 
this double love prompted him to establish 
with the help of a few faithful women who 
are always on hand to hold up the hands of 
a man who would do something for his fel- 
lows, a Circulating Library. From this 
small beginning after years of faithful and 
to some, a seemingly unrequited devotion, he 
sees the beloved work of his life an estab- 
lished feature in the municipal life of this 
city henceforth and forever. 


He has seen the results of his work all 
along in the young people his Library has 
helped to good thoughts, to pleasant hours 
and to the formation of character. In the 
meantime, he has never suffered for the nec- 
essities of life and he has no doubt had all 
the luxuries he desired. On his table was 
always to be found that which was best in 
the latest thought of the world of letters. 
A mainstay of the church, respected and be- 
loved by all, what a success is his life, com- 
pared to some of the richest men of our town 
whom nobody cares for, who have never done 
a thing for their brothers or for the future, 
who have hoarded money evidently to look 
at, for some of them do not even spend it on 
themselves. 

The only regret in any mind on Thursday 





‘was that the fine portrait of the founder of 
the Fort Dodge Public Library, painted by 
W. A. Reaser and presented to the Library 
by Senator Dolliver and other citizens, was 
not hung and to be seen. When all the rich 
men of Fort Dodge are forgotten dust, that 
portrait will be known and admired by the 
future generations, and the name of Witter 
H. Johnston will be a household word in the 
home of Fort Dodge, until time shall be no 
more. Truly “he that loseth his life shal] 
find it.” 


Le Mars.—Another Iowa town receiving 
a $10,000.00 donation from Mr. Carnegie last 
winter for a library building was Le Mars, 
and the building is now approaching com- 
pletion. 


Monticello.—The cornerstone of the 
new library building at Monticello was laid 
with appropriate ceremonies on the after. 
noon of September llth. The children of 
the public schools took part and marched 
from the school house grounds. Adcreses 
were given on “The Library of the Past in 
Monticello,” “The Carnegie Library,” “The 
Library of the Future,” “Monticello of the 
Past” and “Monticello, the Beautiful.” It ig 
hoped that the library may be completed ip 
time for occupancy next spring. 


OsKaloosa.—The Oskaloosa public li- 
brary building, a gift of Andrew Carnegie, 
Was opened Monday, September 8th, by 
dedicatory exercises held in the Masonic 
Opera House. The program was as follows: 

Hon. John F. Lacey, presiding. 

Invocation—Revy. J. P. McKnight. 

Violin Solo—Mr. Henry G. Cox; Mrs. Belle 
C. Ray, accompanist. 

Presentation of Building to City—Mr. A. 
P. Spencer, Member of Building Committee. 

Consigning the Keys to the Trustees— 
Hon. J. C. Williams, Mayor of city. 


Acceptance of the Trust—Mr. Jno. A. Kal- 


bach, President Board of Trustees. 
Congratulatory Addresses—Mr. Johnson 
Brigham, State Librarian, President Iowa 
Library Association; Miss Alice S. Tyler, 
Secretary Iowa Library Commission. 
Dedicatory Address—President H. H. Seer- 
ley, Iowa State Normal School. 
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O3KALOOSA PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Benediction—President A. Rosenberger, of 
Penn College. 

President Homer H. Seerley of the Iowa 
State Normal School, formerly Superin- 
tendent of the city schools of Oskaloosa, was 
actively interested in the original movement 
for a Public Library in Oskaloosa. Mr. 
Seerley was enthusiastically received and 
gave a most masterly and interesting ad- 
dress. 


At the conclusion of the program the Li- 
brary was open to the public and was visited 
by a number of interested citizens. 


The site of the building was contributed 
by the citizens at a cost of $2,500.00. The 
building, consisting of two stories and a 
high basement, cost $20,000.00 and is of 
Oskaloosa pressed brick with grey terra 
cotta trimmings. Provision has been made 
in second floor for auditorium, museum and 
art room, and it is the intention of the Li- 
brary Trustees to complete them when funds 
permit. The style of architecture is classic 
and the building presents a handsome and 
dignified appearance. It is a credit both 


to the city and the architect, Mr. Frank E. 
Wetherell, who gave most careful study to 
the plans from the standpoint of library ad- 
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ministration. The main floor is conveniently 
arranged with delivery room, general read- 
ing room, children’s room, reference room 
and Librarian’s and Trustees’ room. 


The Board of Trustees have made every 
effort to secure the best and most convenient 
building possible for the money. The en- 
thusiasm and earnest thought given to the 
library in both its formation and later devel- 
opment by a former member of the Board, 
Miss Beulah Bennett, now Mrs. F. M. Lor- 
ing, of Sac City, and her painstaking efforts 
to have a tasteful and convenient building, 
well administered, have been an important 
factor in this successful outcome. The Board 
is now composed of Mr. John A. Kalbach, 
President; Dr. L. A. Rodgers, Mr. A. P. 
Spencer, Mr. J. C. Williams, Prof. A. Hull, 
Mrs. Richard Burke, Mrs. H. L. Spencer, 
Miss Mary A. Meredith and Miss Mae J. 
Evans. 

Miss Priscilla Pickrell, the librarian, began 
her duties August 1. She was trained at the 
University of Illinois Library School, has 
served as cataloger in the Iowa State Library 
and has been associated with the Traveling 
Library work of the Iowa Library Commis- 
sion. She brings to her work the training 





d experience that will be important factors 
in developing the library work in Oskaloosa, 
so auspiciously begun. 


Webster City.—By the death of Mrs. 
Kendall Young, a fund of $200,000.00, left 
by the late Kendall Young in trust until the 
death of his wife, is available for the Ken- 
dall Young Library. It is provided that 
$25,000.00 shall be expended on a fire-proof 
building, the remainder to be held as an en- 
dowment fund, the income of which shall be 
devoted to library purposes. The Kendall 


Young Library was established in 1898 as a 
memorial to her husband by Mrs. Young, 
who gave the Young residence as a tempo- 
rary home and devoted the surplus income 
of her husband’s estate to its maintenance. 


A CHECK LIST OF IOWA STATE 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The need of a printed list of the publica- 
tions of the State of Iowa is so evident to all 
who are at all interested in libraries that 
the Iowa Library Commission has for more 
than a year been making an effort to effect a 
beginning in the compilation of such a list. 
A lack of funds to pay additional salaries and 
the pressure of the immediate duties of library 
extension, the Traveling Library and other 
activities of the Library Commission, have 
prevented carrying forward the work, though 
the co-operation of several of the librarians of 
the State had been offered if the Commission 
would undertake this important task. 

The need is equally apparent when viewed 
from the stand-point of those connected with 
the various State Departments at the Capitol 
and the members of the General Assembly; 
hence, Govenor Cummins and the other state 
officers associated with him on the Executive 
Council, seeing the need in connection with 


the removal to the new store house of the la 
quantity of state publications now in th- b 
ment of the Capitol, have made it possible & 
have such a list prepared. 

The Secretary of the lowa Library Coma 
missiun, at the request of the Executive Coug. 
cil, is, therefore, supervising the prepara 
of a Check List of the Publications of 
State of lowa, which it is hoped may be issy 
within a few months, Miss Lavinia St 
in preparing the copy for this list, is making 
a careful examination of the publications th 
are accessible in the State Library and in 
various departments, bureaus, commissior 
etc. in the Capitol building. 

It should be borne in mind that a check 
is not, in the strict sense, a bibliography. 
bears a similar relation to it that a finding 
of books does to a dictionary catalog. 
valuable bibliographical work being done 
the State Historical Society Library at I 
City by Miss Budington, under the directi 
of Dr. B. F. Shambaugh, reflects credit be 
on the State and on the compilers, and ast 
work proceeds will supplement and enlarg 
the information given in the Check List. 

The Check List is needed in order that thi 
Librarian, the State official, or any one mak 
ing a collection or selection of lowa St 
publications, may know what has been publ 
lished and what is needed to complete sets, 
that they may be sought and supplied int 
gently. Every free public library in Te 
should have the publications of our state, ‘ba 
heretofore when the matter has been discs 
ed the statement is at once made that therei 
no means of knowing what constitutes com 
plete sets. With the Check List, which is 
be printed in simple, tabulated form, 
Librarian, by checking each item which isi 
his library, will have a convenient and v; 
able reference list of what has been publi 
and what is in the library. 











